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PREFACE. 



Thk Author of these Essays has only 
one desire, that they may be rendered useful. 
He rejoices to learn, that the Dressmakers' 
and Milliners' Advocate has been warmly 
welcomed, and that its appeals have not been 
in vain in certain quarters. 

He has merely the happiness of his fel- 
low-creatures at heart, in issuing these unpre- 
tending, but sincere and earnest, appeals. 



Bfidparl, 1850. 
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BEITISH SLAVERY. 



The attention of the public in the metro- 
polis, and, indeed, in every part of the 
empire, has recently been directed, and 
directed most humanely, and effectually, to 
a most interesting and important class of the 
community, the dressmakers and milliners of 
our country, whose health, interests, moral 
and religious welfare, have been, for a long 
series of years, most cruelly neglected. 

It awakens our astonishment, that the 
benevolent and christian inhabitants of this 
kingdom have not been aroused to a consi- 
deration, a profound and serious considete.- 
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lion, of this great question, until the present 
period, after so much mischief has been 
occasioned, and such a train of accumulated 
and fearful evils has been entailed. 

When the multitudes of young females are 
contemplated, who have been engaged in 
dressmaking and millinery occupations, from 
generation to generation, and from century 
to century; and when the appalling miseries 
which they have quietly endured, until they 
successively dropped into the grave, are so- 
berly regarded, it is surprising that general 
attention was not directed to their case, that 
public sympathy was not awakened in their 
favour, that the voice of a nation's indigna- 
tion was not heard pleading loudly on their 
behalf, and that simultaneous and determined 
efforts were not made for the alleviation of 
their condition, and for their deliverance from 
such degrading and ruinous enthralment, as 
that in which they were so unfeelingly 
held. 

It is, however, the characteristic of human 
nature, that ^^all seek their own." There is 
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not that inquiry into the condition of others — 
that sympathy with the trials of others — 
that concern for the happiness of others— and 
that exertion for the intellectual and moral 
elevation of others — which are so beautiful 
in themselves^ and which should be promi- 
nently exhibited. 

The voice of those occupying compara- 
tively humble stations is unheard by the 
generality^ or^ if it does awaken, occasionally, 
some degree of attention, that attention is 
not so riveted as to inspire much interest, 
and to induce energetic and combined effort, 
in order that loud remonstrance may be ex- 
pressed, and that a redress of grievances may 
be secured. 

Besides, it is well known that the spirit 
of trade is very grasping, selfish, and hard. 
It is always crying, " Give ! Give !" Its 
demands, especially, at the present period, 
are rapacious and insatiable. It allows 
scarcely any time for domestic quiet and 
comfort — for early intellectual and moral 
training — for the enjoyment of daily and 
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endearing intercourse — for fhe cultivation of 
the "sweet household charities'' — for any 
thing like attention to health — much less, 
religious improvement 

There are multitudes engaged in business, 
who have no sympathy with the young, how- 
ever blooming, or delicate, or feeble. They 
must labour and toil — they must arouse and 
concentrate their energies, from month to 
month, and from year to year, vrith scarcely 
any intermission, as though the body never 
wanted rest — as though the mind never 
wanted recreation — as though the nerves 
never could be enfeebled or unstrung — as 
though the health never could be impaired — 
as though the constitution never could be 
undermined — as though the body never could 
be laid prostrate by disease and death. 

And it is much to be feared, and lamented, 
that very many of our fair countrywomen, 
occupying the more exalted and influential 
stations of society, have not cherished that 
considerate and kindly feeling towards thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, of their own 
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sex, unceasingly labouring for the decoration 
of their persons, for the heightening of their 
beauty, and that of their children, which 
ought, unquestionably, to have been deve- 
loped. Indeed, it is very obvious, that^ until 
public attention was recently aroused to the 
subject, there was no general concern what- 
ever experienced, and no general solicitude 
whatever manifested. There was only heed- 
lessness or apathy discovered. We have, 
however, reason unfeignedly to rejoice that 
a great and marvellous change has come 
over the public mind. Indifference has been 
shaken off— prejudice has been subdued — 
the best sympathies of our nature have been 
elicited, and the attention of the entire 
community has been awakened to a con- 
templation and searching investigation of the 
subject; and those plans have been already 
concerted — those efforts have been already 
made — and those associations of intelligent, 
influential, and benevolent individuals have 
been already formed, which, even at this 
early stage, have been most beneficial^ and 
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which must terminate in extensive, incalcu- 
lable, and lasting good. 



* • • • 



Thus may the work proceed, 
Till sigbs no more be beard !" 

In order that the case of thousands of young 
milliners and dressmakers may be effectually 
subserved, and that their voice, in condem- 
nation of the late hour system, may be heard 
speaking with distinctness and marked em- 
phasis, it has been deemed desirable to issue 
a short essay on the subject ; and which, by 
the statements which it makes — the remon- 
strances which it indulges — and the appeals 
which it furnishes, may be instrumental in 
diminishing the dire evils which are realized 
by so many of the young, delicate, and 
heavily-tried females, unceasingly occupied 
in the dressmaking and millinery department, 
in eveiy part of the British empire ; and, 
especially, in our large and populous towns 
— our crowded cities, and, above all, in 
London itself, where thousands, from being 
over-worked, and under-fed, become feeble, 
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sicken, and die. They labour on in quiet- 
ness; they struggle with patient endurance, 
till they drop into an early and untimely 
grave, and *'the places which kne\f them 
once," in all their anxieties and afflictions, 
" know them no more for ever." 

For the sake of clearness, brevity, and 
point, we shall distribute this essay into 
three divisions. Simplicity will be studied — 
succinctness will be regarded ; and we wish 
deep and christian feeling to unbue and 
chasten all. We shall — 

I. Recur to some of the physical evils 
entailed on young females connected with 
the dressmaking and millinery business, by 
the prevalence of the late hour system. 

These are very numerous, insidious, and 
appalling ; and though they are not regarded 
by multitudes, and though little sympathy is 
excited on behalf of those who are called 
to realize them, yet it is very important that 
they should be concisely stated, and be 
dispassionately and seriously contemplated, 
that appropriate feeling may be awake\N&^^ 
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and that desirable impression may be pro- 
duced. 

It is not to be forgotten, that many of 
these evils are acquired gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly: still their effect, in number- 
less instances, is fatal, for they impair the 
health, and undermine the constitution, often 
before the sufferer is aware of the extent of 
the injury sustained. 

And, should it not be considered, how 
numerous are the physical ills endured by 
young persons engaged in the departments 
to which this essay relates, in retirement and 
silence, without any complaints being ex- 
pressed, or any remonstrances for an altera- 
tion in the arrangements being urged — 

"... .The canker-worm gnaws ailentlj, 
Bat, surely, on the frame !" 

A vigorous and distinguished writer observes, 
*^ It is computed, that in London, alone, con- 
nected with the millinery and dressmaking 
business, there are at least 1,500 employers, 
mih about 15,000 hands, — young persons. 
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ranging from 16 to 25 years of age, many 
of whom have been tenderly reared, and 
well-educated ; but, from vicissitudes of for- 
tune befalling their parents, and, frequently 
from orphanage, are driven, contrary to ex- 
pectation, to seek their bread by the labour 
of their hands. The condition of this vast 
multitude is truly deplorable. During what 
are called ^* the seasons,** that is, from April 
to August, and from October to Christmas, 
they are worked in a manner which has 
seldom fallen to the lot even of a beast of 
burden. They frequently commence their 
toils at six, and sometimes at five in the 
morning, and continue them till two or three 
o'clock in the morning of the following day." 
It has been stated, by undeniable witnesses, 
before the Commissioners on the Employ- 
ment of Children, '^ That, on Sunday night, 
they are never out of the room earlier than 
twelve; frequently, the work is carried on 
till one and two in the morning." ''On 
Saturday night it is usual to work till three, 
four, and five, on Sunday morning. If the 
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young persons fall asleep at work, they are 
aroused by the over-looker !" " If they work 
till four or five, they get up to work at eight 
A. M. as usual. It very frequently happens, 
that, for three or four days in the week, the 
hours are from eight A. M. till one, two, four, 
and five, the next morning." It has been 
observed, by one young woman, '^that, if 
any particular order was to be executed, as 
mournings or weddings, and they left off on 
Saturday night at eleven, they worked the 
whole of Sunday." One witness stated, that, 
for a month and more consecutively ^ she has 
worked from six A. M. till two and three in 
the morning ; occasionally, all night" Ano- 
ther has remarked, ^'that, year after year, 
she has worked seventeen or eighteen hours 
for three or four months consecutively; 
worked one season on sixteen Saturday 
nights till six on Sunday morning." The 
recorded testimony of many employers and 
managers fully corroborates the above state- 
ments. The subjoined lines are affectingly 
confirmed. 
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" She plies her needle, till the lamp 

Is waxing pale and dim ; 
She hears the watchman's heavy tramp, 

And she mnst watch like him ; — 
Her hands are dry, her forehead damp, 

Her dark ejes faintly swim !" 

Such, to a great extent, is the condition of 
the yonng milliners and dressmakers of the 
metropolis, and is it not most afflictive? 
But the representation will not only apply 
to them, it is most striking in its appropria- 
tion to nearly all the cities, and influential 
towns of the empire. There is a mass of 
documentary information on the subject, 
which is sufficient to convince the most 
stubborn mind, and to melt the hardest heart. 
The physical evils under which dressmakers 
and milliners labour, by the continuance of 
the late hour system, are principally the fol- 
lowing. 

First. The injurious effect which is pro- 
duced on their appearance, and, especially, 
their complexion: 

An immense number of those who are 
apprenticed to the dressmaking and millinery 

b2 
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business, in our towns and cities, are from 
the rural and retired districts. Thousands 
are the daughters of small farmers, or of 
quiet families, whose incomes are not suffi- 
cient to sustain a numerous offspring; as 
the children grow up, the young females are 
often apprenticed to large houses in the mil- 
linery department, and parents, when they 
thus apprentice their daughters, are not aware 
of the alteration in their appearance, which, 
in the majority of instances, will soon be 
produced. Instead of their healthy, rosy, 
and beaming aspect, in the course of twelve 
months, what a change is visible! The 
bloom of the cheek is gone. The picture 
of ruddy health, originally presented, has 
disappeared ; and there is a sallowness, and 
a lividness observable, very distressing to 
behold — 

« Once, maiden, thou waat fresh and fair. 
As those sweet flowers of thine ; 

Now, shut from sonny Ught and air, 
How canst thoa choose hat pine ? 

Neglected flows thj raren air, 
like the nncaltured vine ! " 
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Secondly. The sight, by the late hours of 
business maintained, must, in the course of 
years, be materially impaired. 

It is impossible that young females can 
apply with their needle closely, for twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen hours a day, and especi- 
ally for weeks, sometimes even for months 
together, without having the visual organs 
materially injured; and if dimness be not 
occasioned at an early period of life, or 
inflammation induced, there is that latent 
injury sustained, which, in very many in- 
stances, will be developed in advancing 
years. 

Thirdly. Spinal affections are often occa- 
sioned by the protracted hours during which 
dressmakers and milliners are engaged. 

A surgeon in the metropolis, Mr. Devonald, 
has borne his testimony before the commis- 
sioners to the following affecting circum- 
stance, in these words : ^^ Has, for twenty 
years, been in the habit of attending many 
young persons in the dressmaking and mil- 
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time allowed for rest is generally not more 
than fowr hours, often three* Has known 
some who have only two hours^ rest, and 
this for a month together ! !" 

Now, let it be borne in mind, that these 
young females are ntling during the greater 
part of that long and ruinous period. Many 
of them continually leaning forward, and 
they are generally seated on stools, without 
backs to aflford any support, consequently it 
cannot excite surprise, when the tender age 
of female apprentices is considered, and the 
undesirable posture which they are compelled 
to occupy, frequently for several hours toge- 
ther without the slightest change, that there 
should be a curvature of the spine, or some 
unseemly distortion, A lady remarked to 
the writer recently, that in a large millinery 
establishment, in one of the most populous 
cities of the empire, she particularly observed, 
that nearly three out of four of the young 
females employed there, were grown out at 
the shoulder. Is this no inconsiderable evil 
for delicate and tender females to experience \ 
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Fourthly. Severe headaches constitute ano- 
ther class of evils endured by these young 
women. 

They have no opportunity allowed for 
exercise in the open air; their habits are 
nearly always sedentary ; they are employed 
with their needle^ almost without intermis- 
sion ; they have only a few minutes afforded 
at the busy period of the year for partaking 
of their usual meals. '^ Dinner," as has been 
correctly observed, "is hurriedly snatched 
during some momentary intermission of busi- 
ness. The idea of perfect mastication, or of 
resting a little while after meals, would be 
regarded as preposterous. In nineteen shops 
out of twenty, the average time spent at the 
three meals, breakfasts dinner, and tea, is 
not more than half an hour !" Can we won- 
der that sick and bilious headaches should 
be endured— that there should be languor, 
debility, loss of appetite experienced, and 
that for days, and sometimes for weeks toge- 
ther, life should be a perpetual burden ? 
Fifthly. Pulmonary affections are very 
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common among young dressmakers and mil- 
liners^ and thousands are annually swept 
away by consumption. 

If there be constitutional delicacy, that 
delicacy is materially increased by the oc- 
cupations in which they are so long and so 
fatally engaged, till the constitution is under- 
mined and ruined. And if there be native 
vigour, yet, by the ruinous habits formed, that 
vigour is diminished ; they drag on a sickly 
existence ; they pine away and die before the 
proper end of life. 

These young women can have little or no 
pure air, when their numbers are considered, 
sitting together for twelve, fourteen, and even 
sixteen hours ; when the want of ventilation 
in many of their narrow and confined dress- 
rooms is contemplated ; and when the perni- 
cious effects arising from ^' the exhalation of 
human bodies, and from fixed air, or carbonic 
acid, which is given out by expiration, and 
from the burning of gas '' are seriously re- 
garded; only mark how the system must 
sufier! where can be the vital air for the 
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lungs? They have it not When they re- 
spire, from hour to hour, they take into the 
lungs a quantity of air which is pernicious, 
and, to them, absolutely poisonous. We 
cannot, then, feel surprised, that '* the lungs 
imperfectly perform their functions ; and that, 
as a necessaiy consequence, the blood is only 
partially oxygenised, or changed from venous 
into arterial ; all the secretions are rendered 
impure, by the impurity of the blood, diges- 
tion is impaired, the muscular system is 
weakened, and the whole physical constitu- 
tion becomes, in a greater or less degree, the 
subject of chronic disease.^' 

It certainly cannot awaken our surprise, 
that consumption, dire consumption, sweeps 
thousands annually from the stage of exist- 
ence, and cuts them down at the loveliest 
period of life. ' 

These are a few of the physical evils en- 
dured by the young and over-worked dress- 
makers and milliners of the present day, in 
the metropolis, and in nearly all the cities 
and large towns of the empire. The train 
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might have been swelled considerably; but 
this slight sketch will be deemed sufBcient 
to enlighten and convince every humane and 
unprejudiced mind. 

Are not these evils entailed unnecessarily, 
wantonly, and without thought ? Is there not 
much cruelty associated with their infliction ? 
Are not multitudes, in consequence, sickening 
and dying every year, and hurried to a cold 
and untimely grave ? Let the ladies of 
England, then, awake from their lethargy, 
let them take a deep interest in the case 
of these young females, and let them be 
determined that a stop shall be put, or, at 
least, an important check be given to these 
most unwise, unfeeling, and pernicious ar- 
rangements. 

What can be more affecting than the sub- 
joined sentences, conveying th^ testimony of 
some of the work*women to the trials they 
endure. 

One observes, that, — " She has seen young 
persons faint immediately after the work 
was over." Another remarks, that, — "She 
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has known seyeral young persons so much 
exhausted, that they were obliged to lie down, 
either in their work-room, or their bed-room 
for an hour, before they could undress. 
They, also, rise in the morning tired and 
exhausted." 

Another asserts, that, — " They often sit at 
work, when they are so ill, as to be scarcely 
able to hold their needle." Another remarks, 
that, — ^^ Lately, she has not gone to bed 
before two or three in the morning. For a 
long while, has been in a bad state of health 
— ^has no appetite. Has a severe cough — 
great oppression of the chest, most distress- 
ing sinking and exhaustion. Is very feverish 
— has become very thin and emaciated." 
These testimonies, so direct and affecting, 
could be multiplied a hundred and a thou- 
sand-fold. Can these things continue ? 

II. Let us now glance at the moral evils 
which are entailed by the late hour system ; 
and the name of those evils is '^ Legion." 
There is a long and fearful catalogue of ills 
to be observed, acting on the charactet «kn5L 

c 
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conduct to an appaling extent — tarnishing 
the moral lustre, defacing the moral beauty 
of multitudes, marring and destroying their 
happiness, and defiling their crown in the 
dust. Be it ever remembered, that those 
evils which are morale are paramount. 
Though the physical ills endured by dress- 
makers and milliners are great and lamenta- 
ble, and though every effort should be made 
to check and remove them, those of a moral 
kind are much more loudly and earnestly to 
be deprecated. The one class of evils re- 
lates to the body, the other to the mind ; the 
one class affects the material, the other the 
immaterial system ; the one class spoils the 
beauty of the countenance, the other mars 
the loveliness of the character; the one class 
operates with regard to time, the other wUl 
be felt, not only in every stage of life, and 
to the end of life ; but, unless a change be 
undergone, will be mourned over to all 
eternity. 

And, therefore, these numerous and fearful 
evils should be primarily and pre-eminently 
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regarded. They should engage the pro- 
foundest attention; they should awaken the 
most serious emotions ; and they should in- 
duce every effort, of the most vigorous and 
determined character, on the part of the 
enlightened, the wise, and the good; in 
order that their number may be diminished, 
that their influence may be lessened, and 
that the cause entailed hy them may be 
removed, 

Mark a few of those moral evils resulting 
from the late hour system, as entailed on 
the employers and employed. 

First on the employers* 

It is very obvious that the employers, how- 
ever respectable the situations which many 
of them occupy, must sustain great moral 
injury by the prevalence of the late hour 
system. There are habits formed; there is 
a class of feelings awakened ; and there is 
unlimited control discovered and exerted, 
which must operate most injuriously on their 
character, and which injury will be increasing 
throughout life. 
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The late hour system induces a gr(uping 
and rapacious spirit* 

There is always a cry for more work. 
There is always an order for more time. 
There is always a demand for '' more flesh.'' 
The more young females do, the more they 
are wanted to do. The longer ihey sit, the 
longer they are wanted to remain. There 
is no satisfaction, in very many instances, 
with any labour^ or any hours which may 
be deemed fair, reasonable, and proper. The 
cry always is, — "more work from you, and 
then, larger returns for us." Now, this grasp- 
ing spirit is soon induced, and is a serious 
moral evil. 

The late hour system injures employers; 
because it acts most directly on every kindly 
emotion of the nature. 

Where there is clamorous demand for 
work, and for protracted hours on the part 
of employers, there can be little real kind- 
ness. Indeed, the demand, the unceasing 
demand, shows that there is a disregard of 
the health, the comfort, and the best inter- 
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esis of those entrusted to their care ; conse- 
qaently, we cannot wonder that there is a 
coldness, a hardness, a sternness induced, 
which must be felt to be most unlovely, 
undesirable, and improper. Many employers 
may aiBBlrm, that this is not their spirit, still 
we maintain this is the tendency of the sys- 
tem : and, indeed, its legitimate and obvious 
result. 

The late hour system injures employers; 
because it weakens every good principle, 

"Trade! Trade! Fashion! Fashion! 
Mammon ! Mammon !" are the cries heard 
continually. Where are the comforts of 
home? where are the regards which should 
be shown to children, and to the young? 
where is that attention paid to the fear and 
worship of God in the family, which should 
be discovered? where is that solicitude to 
honour the returning Sabbath, the Christian's 
holy day, vhich should be exhibited? and 
where that preparedness for it, which is so 
desirable and necessary ? Employers, carry- 
ing out the late hour system, may be assured 

C2 
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that they sulBPer materially themselves, by 
their having impaired any good qnaUties, 
and having weakened any good principles 
which would induce a better, a higher, a 
holier state of things. 

The late hour system injures employers; 
because it not only diminishes, bat almost 
neutralises their moral influence on those 
who are engaged by them* The undue de- 
mands which are made; the rapaciousness 
often discovered; the little kindness fre- 
quently manifested; the want of sympathy 
exhibited ; prevent their being esteemed, be- 
loved, revered. Whereas, if the hours were 
legitimate ; if the attention paid to the health 
and morals of the young under them, were 
marked and unvarying; and if their solici- 
tude for their best and truest interests were 
sincerely and fervently expressed, what an 
influence would they exert on the character 
of those engaged by them-* what a tone 
would they give to their conversation — what 
a direction and elevation would they impart 
to their morals ! How much, therefore, even 
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for the sake of employers, is a change to 
be desired ! 

Secondly, mark a few of the moral evils 
of the late hour system which are entailed 
on the employed. 

It is destructive of mental cultivation. 
This, to every thinking person, is palpable. 
There can be no culture of the mind; be- 
cause there is no time afforded for that 
culture. There can be no effort made to 
enlarge and correct the views on literary 
and intellectual subjects, or on a wide range 
of interesting and momentous inquiries to 
which we might specifically refer; because 
the whole of the day, and often, the whole 
of the night, is very differently employed. 
What can be more deplorable than this fact, 
when we consider the close connexion be- 
tween the appropriate cultivation of the in- 
tellectual, and the culture and improvement 
of the moral faculties. Education, if legiti- 
mately and wisely directed, will operate most 
beneficially on the judgment, the conscience. 
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and all the emotions, passions, and tenden- 
cies of our nature. 

The late hour system is ruinous to all the 
domestic hdbiU and affections. 

Home can scarcely be valued; it cannot, 
at least, be enjoyed ; because, strictly, there 
is no home. The words, "Sweet Home!" 
connected with so many vivid and delightful 
associations, can by no means, be applied 
with significance and power. Home should 
be the abode of quiet, order, amity, tender- 
ness, and love; where every thing that is 
chaste, virtuous, and pure, permanently 
dwells; but, this is not the abode of mul- 
titudes of young females in our large dress- 
making and millinery establishments — this 
is not the spirit which they are taught, and 
fitted to appreciate and prize. Their late 
hours, their incessant application — their un- 
ending toil for the tradeswomen and ladies 
of their country, and to serve and gratify 
the circle of fashion— their increasing fami- 
liarity with those subjects, fiivolous and 
profitiess, which relate exclusively to dress, 
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and the decoration of the person, are all, 
not only most unfavourable, but most ruinous 
to the order, the simplicity, the economy, 
the modest and wise arrangements, and the 
sweet and virtuous affections of a well-regu- 
lated, endeared, and happy home. 

The late hour system involves Belf-BCLcrifice 
of the most pernicious kind. 

The freshness and bloom of life ; all the 
buoyancy and animation of youth; all the 
energies as they are unfolded in the spring- 
time of existence; all the better feelings of 
the nature are given up — and are given up 
to what? To the cultivation of the mind? 
to the promotion of virtue ? to the cause of 
charity and pure benevolence ? to the service 
of God? Oh, no! Oh, no! but given up, 
and, often, how reluctantly and painfully, to 
the service of mammon — to the worship of 
the god of this world — to gratify the wishes, 
and obey the orders of the goddess of fashion, 
whose whims are boundless, whose caprices 
are inconceivable, and whose demands are 
always made ; while at the same time, they 
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are always varying. Is this no trifling 
evil? 

The late hoar system is connected with 
fearful desecration of the Sabbathj and con- 
sequent neglect of public worship. 

That day, which is the best and holiest 
of the seven — which all Christians value and 
honour, and the services of which are a pre- 
parative for all the engagements of the week, 
is not employed in the service of God, or 
consecrated to high and holy purposes. How 
is it possible that it can be ? when we con- 
sider the time to which young milliners and 
dressmakers work on the Saturday night; 
even if they cease their emplojrments at 
twelve at night, are they in a fit state, either 
as regards the body or the mind, for the 
spiritual and hallowed engagements of the 
Sabbath? But, when it is considered that 
ihey are often employed till one, two, or 
three, on the Sunday morning; and that fre- 
quently the whole of the Lord's day is de- 
voted to business, connected with the fashi- 
onable and dissipated world, is it not fearful 
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to dwell on the desecration of the best day, 
which must prevail; a desecration which is 
most pernicious and shameless — which robs 
God of his honour — society of some who 
would be its fairest ornaments — our houses of 
prayer of numbers, who, diflferently brought 
up, would be among the devoutest worship- 
pers^ihus effectually rendering them irreli- 
gious, and opening the flood-gates of indif- 
ference, infidelity, and even vice of every 
kind; for where the Sabbath is habitually 
violated and dishonoured, nothing is entailed 
but a moral blight and pestilence which 
withers and destroys. 

The late hour system is associated, in 
innumerable instances, with utter reckless- 
ness respecting the character and conduct 
maintained. 

There is complete apathy manifested, with 
regard to any thing that is virtuous, com- 
mendable, or pure. Every thing that is 
excellent is abandoned. There is no soli- 
citude felt respecting any thing which mo- 
rally may occur. How many young dress- 
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makers and milliners, injured by the late 
hours maintained, and the habits formed, 
become quite devoted to the world. They 
link themselves with undesirable companions, 
whose conversations and manners must be 
pernicious. In consequence of being only 
able to take a walk in the evening, and, 
perhaps, late in the evening, they form as- 
sociations which are most ruinous. They 
are despoiled of that modesty which is the 
crown and beauty of woman. They addict 
themselves to vice, and they proceed from 
one step to another, till they plunge into an 
early grave, without any consolation in death, 
and without any bright hopes in relation to 
the eternal world. 

" They die, and make no sign." 

This is a concise statement, and by no 
means exaggerated, of the moral evils asso- 
ciated with the late hour system maintained 
in the dressmaking and millinery business; 
and, surely, to the philanthropist, to the 
moralist, to the Christian, it is an affecting 
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and even fearful representation. We cannot 
wonder that public attention has been aroused 
— that public indignation has been awakened 
—rand we hope, most sincerely, that the ex- 
ertions of the intelligent, the humane, and 
the benevolent, especially in the metropolis, 
will be unremitting till this gigantic evil be 
crushed, or if not annihilated, be materially 
diminished. It is a fell destroyer of youth 
— of health — of virtue — of happiness — and 
of the fear of God ! 

III. We would now dilate concisely on a 
few of the best and most effectual modes of 
obviating the above mentioned calamities. 

And we would express, at once, our honest 
and unqualified sentiment that we are desi- 
rous of employing no coercive or summary 
measures, or of calling to our aid any de- 
cisive legislative enactments. We think that 
the late hour system of which we complain, 
may be modified, without resorting to so 
stringent a mode of procedure. The evils 
under which so many young and interesting 
females, in every part of our country, now 

D 
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labour, may be materially dhmnished by tbe 
employment of those temperate, wise, and 
enlightened means, wliic^ would commend 
themselves to the understanding, judgment^ 
and conscience of every true lover of his 
country; every person whose spirit is im- 
bued with the temper of genuine benevo- 
lence — and, above all, of eveiy individual 
who is directed and controlled by the pore, 
benign, and ennobling sentiments of Chris- 
tianity. What is done, must be done with 
decision, yet with wisdom. Nothing must 
be done heedlessly or precipitately. Nothing 
must be done from mere impulse, but from 
high principle. What is accomplished, must 
spring from a sense of duty — must arise from 
sound reflection — ^from intelligent and patient 
inquiry — and from a sincere and earnest de- 
sire to fulfil important obligations towardfi 
those who have had so much injustice tc 
experience, and such an accumulation oi 
trials to endure. 

Our main appeal, then, is to the good sense 
the correct thought^ the manty, straight/or* 
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ward^ and, especially, christian feeling of 
the great body of the English people. There 
is a mass of fine sentiment in connexion with 
that body, on which we are most anxious 
to operate. There is an amount of excel- 
lence possessed and developed by that body, 
which we would never under-rate, much less 
disregard. The British public, when its 
attention has been properly and efficiently 
directed to any great or vital subject, involv- 
ing the intellectual dignity, the moral eleva- 
tion, or the social happiness of the human 
race, has never been found to be apathetic 
to its investigs^tion, or insensible to its urgent 
and pressing claims on general attention and 
regard. On the question, then, which this 
essay proposes, and the affecting details 
which it involves, our appeal decidedly is 
to the good sense, the correct feeling, and 
th^ christian principle of the British people ; 
and we are confident of this, that our bold, 
manly, generous, and triumphant appeal will 
not be ma^de in vain. We want reflection 
to be elicit^, we want inquiry to be insti- 
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tuted^ we want the principle of equity to 
be regarded, we want the law of human 
kindness to be appreciated, we want the 
claims of religion to be appropriately esti- 
mated; and, then, we are persuaded, that 
our efforts will not be made fruitlessly. A 
change must be accomplished. The system 
which we denounce must be condemned by 
every right-minded member of the body 
politic ; and those means must be called in- 
to requisition, which will eventually sweep 
away the evils of which we so justly, and 
so indignantly complain. 

Let, then, the public mind be enlightened 
on this affecting and important subject. 
Information should be diffused through the 
length and breadth of the land. The mighty 
power of the press must be brought to bear 
against the system, whose continuance we 
so earnestly deprecate. A few plain, tem- 
perate, well-written tracts on the subject, 
gratuitously circulated, by hundreds and thou- 
sands; and, especially among the trades- 
women and ladies of our country^ would. 
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we are conviaced, be extensively and per- 
manently beneficial. 

The system can only live while shrouded 
in darkness. Throw light upon it^ and it 
perishes — it must perish. The public mind, 
therefore, must be disabused. Nothing must 
be concealed, nothing misrepresented. The 
evils entailed are great and fearful, and they 
must be exposed in all their enormity. In- 
terested parties may aver that the represent- 
ations are overcharged, that they are incor- 
rect, that they are calumnious; but let 
statistics be procured — documentary evidence 
be furnished — and decisive statements be 
made, which no person, however humble, 
can possibly misunderstand, which no gaiur 
s^yer, however disposed to do so, can pos- 
sibly deny. 

In order that the late hour system may 
be checked aqd discontinued, employers in 
the dressmaking and millineiy business, 
while desirous of promoting their secular 
and pecuniary interests, should dwell most 
seriously on the evils entailed on numbers 
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of interesting and deserving young females 
by the maintenance of existing arrange- 
ments. 

We would indulge in no unqualified as- 
sertions — we would, indeed, deprecate any 
thing that is violent It is not against any 
particular individuals that our remarks are 
directed, but against the system which is 
upheld, and which is the occasion of so 
much degradation and misery. 

We are aware that many employers are 
most respectable and excellent persons — 
honourable in all their transactions — most 
upright in their dealings with those who 
labour for them— and possessing every ami- 
able quality; now, it is specially on behalf 
of such, that we write so feelingly and fer- 
vently on this subject — that their attention 
may be called to it — that their sympathies 
may be enlisted — and that their energetic 
efforts for a decisive alteration may be speed- 
ily put forth. 

We are sensible, also, that very many 
employers in the department to which this 
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Essay refers, have great difficulties to en- 
counter — great struggles to endure. The 
competition in all branches of trade, now, 
is almost boundless, and unless a determined 
elBTort be made, very little can be accom- 
plished. So great, too, are the hardships 
and trials of numbers of young people, that 
hundreds may be secured in the metropolis 
at any time, who would be ready to improve 
their temporal condition, to work day after 
day, and almost night aft^r night, without 
the slightest reluctance. Besides, many 
ladies, in giving their orders in the dress- 
making and millinery departments, are, to 
say the least, very inconsiderate. The work 
expected, must be finished, and sent at such 
an hour, on such a day, on pain of their 
severe displeasure. The inquiry is not pro- 
posed — can it be accomplished ? or will any 
suffer great inconvenience by its being ex- 
ecuted within the limits prescribed ? Ladies, 
of great humanity and respectability, very 
often are the instruments of entailing many 
physical and moral ills on young people in 
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the millinery business, by the extreme haste 
with which they require large and difficult 
orders to be completed* 

Employers, then, have to grapple with all 
these, and many other difficulties ; and these 
circumstances ought steadily to be borne in 
mind, when we are contemplating the sub- 
ject Still the late hour system is bad, 
radically bad, and we want employers to 
meditate, seriously to meditate, on its unde- 
sirableness and positive injuriousness. We 
want them to act from principle, in relation 
to the young entrusted to their care, we want 
them, not to look merely at pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence; but to take higher and 
more solid ground; to be imbued with the 
spirit of kindness, and tenderness, and to 
feel interested in subserving the true welfare 
of those who are regularly engaged by them. 
Then, there will be sentiments of respect 
and sincere esteem cherished towards them, 
and efforts will be cheerfully made, so that 
their arrangements may be facilitated, and 
their orders be observed* 
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A distinguished writer*, in addressing em- 
ployers on this subject, observes, "We are 
not your accusers; we are only your in- 
formers, that we may be your correctors. 
We are confident that nothing more is re- 
quired than simply to state the case, with 
its aggravations and enormities, to induce 
compliance with proper measures of refor- 
mation. The state of things, which we de- 
nounce and deplore, as a bitter source of 
human misery, is one which you have no 
real interest in upholding; on the contrary, 
your interest, both personal and relative, 
stands strongly opposed to it. But were it 
otherwise, we feel confident you stand pre- 
pared to undergo all sacrifices, rather than 
continue to perpetrate cruelties, at which 
even manhood revolts with indignation." 
Let these remarks be seriously pondered, 
and they must produce impression. We 
cherish the hope that the day is not remote, 
when the majority of employers will carry 
out the spirit of kindness, humanity, and 

* Dr. Campbell. 
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benevolence, in their engagements with the 
young, the delicate, the tender, and that the 
interests of their dependents will be linked 
and identified with their own. 

In order that the late hour system, und^ 
whose pernicious effects so many thousands 
of young millmers and dressmakers naw 
groan, may receive a decisive check, the 
ufomeHy and, especially, the opulent, inlBla- 
ential, and titled. Ladies of England^ should 
dwell, and seriously dwell, on the case of 
their degraded and sulSering sisters. 

They must not turn their heads away, 
and regard it as a matter with which they 
have no concern. They are bound to pon- 
der the subject — to investigate it in all its 
bearings-^a^d to observe, most narrowly, the 
long train of evils associated with it. By 
the dictates of a correct and enlightened 
judgment— by every humane and benevolent 
feeling— by every right, and, especially, every 
christian principle, they are required to con« 
sider the case — to pity the condition— and 
to alleviate the heavy trials, which the young 
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females to whom we refer are hourly endur- 
ing. There must be no apathy — no pro- 
crastinations-no false delicacy — no reluct- 
ance to arouse themselves — no unwillingness 
to experience inconvenience, or to make 
sacrifices, in order that the good work we 
are anxious should be secured, may be ef«- 
fectuated. 

These young persons are nearly allied to 
them — they are *^bone of their bone, and 
flesh of their flesh;" they are of their own 
sex; of their own country; and have peou* 
liar claims on then: sympathy and regard. 
Many of them are vei^ interesting ^nd 
accomplished — many have been delicately 
reared; many are widely separated from their 
parents; many have left a quiet and happy 
home, where they enjoyed numerous com- 
forts; many are most tender and fragile; 
many have suffered greatly already; — all 
these circumstances, therefore, should awaken 
inquiry-induce eflFort-and compel them so 
to arouse themselves, as that a speedy change 
may be accomplished. 
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Wives of tradesmen in the metropolis ! 
let not the unkind and ruinous system of 
protracted hours of business, in the case of 
young dressmakers and milliners, be sus- 
tained and encouraged by you. Your num- 
bers are great — your influence is potent — 
your ejBTorts, directed against the system, 
would powerfully operate. Consider well, 
then, the case of these young women ! Do 
not suffer them any longer to be oppressed ; 
and, above all, to be oppressed by you! 
awaken and concentrate your efforts in their 
favour! Speak out distinctly and loudly, 
and, rely on it, your voice will be lieard! 
and let the writer entreat you not to coun- 
tenance the system, by any inconsiderate 
orders — by requiring that to be performed 
by these young women, which can only be 
done by a sacrifice of their rest, comfort, 
and health. Think of your own daughters, 
and place them, for a moment, in the close 
and heated rooms of the metropolis, where 
so many delicate and interesting young wo- 
en are labouring from morning to night — 
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firom week to week — from month to month 
— liom year to year — with comparatively 
little intermission. If, by your example and 
influence, you discountenance the system, 
you may check it materially* Your united 
reprobation of it will produce an amazing 
effect. Let us, then, have your best sym- 
pathies — your vigorous support — and let it 
be your fixed determination not to encourage 
those establishments, where the late hour 
system is maintained. Your withdrawment 
of support and patronage from such houses 
will do more to effect the desired altera- 
tion, than the most stringent legislative 
measures. 

And let ttie Ladies of England be re- 
minded, and be reminded most seriously and 
earnestly, that they may effect wonders, if 
they determinately oppose the system we 
repudiate. The situation they occupy — the 
property they possess — the influence they 
exert — and the number dependent on them 
— will all tell, with surprising power, if 
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they are resolved to befriend these young 
females who are entitled to their humane 
consideration— to their kind sympathy and 
regard. The present system never coald 
have continued till this period, had the ladies 
of this country inquired into the subject; 
but it has been neglected year lofter year — 
their orders, whatever they might have been, 
they have given to ihdr favourite establish- 
ments, and those orders have been promptly 
received and executed ; and, in innumerable 
cases, at the expense of health, rest, and 
happiness* 

It is most desirable— most important — 
most necessary — that the influential and 
titled ladies of the empire should take a 
sober view of this great question, and be 
determined unitedly to operate a speedy 
change. By so doing, they will be bene- 
factors indeed* They will augment mate- 
rially the sum of human happiness. They 
will brighten many a countenance, and cause 
many a wounded and sorrowing spirit to re- 
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joke. They will be performing a noble work 
of mercy, and will be diffusing gladness and 
gratitude throughout the land. 

The beauty of their own character will 
be heightened — the lustre of their own rank 
will be increased — and the extent of their 
own influence will be widened exceedingly by 
the indulgence of such eflbrts, and the cul- 
tivation of such a spirit Come, then, ye 
Ladiea of the Empire, come^ then, to the 
aid of the friends of education, humanity, 
benevolence, and religion! Your assistance 
is of immense consequence. Little can be 
done without your co-operation. Your num- 
bers — ^your wealth — your station— will always 
give you great moral power. Do not be 
indifferent to the young milliner's and dress- 
maker's plea! Do not be apathetic to the 
complaints expressed, and the remonstrances 
urged ! Do not "pass by on the other side !" 
Do not treat the subject with cold neutrality, 
much less with disdain! Do not consider 
that you are degrading yourselves by think- 
ing of your injured sisterhood — that you are 
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stooping too low by endeavouring to help 
them ! You never appear so lovely to the 
man of education, of kindness, and of God, 
as when you are expressing emotions of 
sympathy— befriending the poor— regarding 
the young — pitying the afBicted — and suc- 
couring the oppressed. 

We leave the case of young dressmakers 
and milliners with you, reminding you that 
the alleviation and improvement of their 
condition will rest materially with you» If 
you repudiate and denounce the present late 
hour system, its doom is sealed. It cannot 
continue. If you will let your opinions on 
the subject be clearly and generally known, 
and your wishes conveyed where they will 
be felt, your influence will be almost omni- 
potent. You must succeed — you must con- 
quer. *^ The land is before you, go up, and 
possess it.'' 

And be entreated to come forward without 

delay ! There is no time to be lost. Public 

s attention is aroused, and public indignation 

has been loudly expressed. Every thing 
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seems to indicate that a revolution, with 
regard to this system, is near. 

We want, then, your instant help. In- 
quire at once — reflect at once, and we can 
calculate on your decision, if just, humane, 
and benevolent feelings are allowed to ope- 
rate, and determine your resolve. 

And, be assured, that a blessing from 
above will rest upon you, while you are thus 
regarding the case of the young — the poor, 
the delicate, the friendless, and the orphan. 
Your spirit will be, essentially, a spirit of 
kindness — ^your labour will be, emphatically, 
" a labour of love.*' 

God will mark your temper — God will 
appreciate your motives — God will approve 
the object you regard ! We then, again and 
again, exhort you to take the case of these 
young females under your humane, serious, 
and immediate consideration, and he deter- 
mined to help them ; and if, with your pro- 
perty and influence, you are resolved to aid 
and relieve them, the work is done — the 
evils will receive a speedy and material 
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check, and the cause of humanity, happi- 
ness, and religion, will be effectually pro* 
moted in every district of our highly-favoured 
country. 

May this appeal not be in vain ! may its 
voice be heard— its spirit be caught — its aim 
be accomplished ! then — 

..••<« '^hile man is blest, 
God shall wear the crown." 
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" Not for them returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even, or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds : — 

their unhappy lot 

Is the dull, ceaseless round of business, toil. 

And joyless rest." 



The subject regarded by ibis succinct Essay 
must be viewed, by all intelligent and bene- 
volent persons in the empire^^ especially at 
the present active and stirring period, as one 
of no ordinary moment; and it is one, un- 
questionably, in which the public generally, 
and the Christian public particularly, ought 
to take instant, and the liveliest interest. 
There must be no apathy discovered; no 
want of serious and earnest reflection. The 
subject has, for some time, awakened atten- 
tion; but that attention must be increased. 
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The public mind has been directed to it, and 
many powerful appeals have been made to 
the understandings, the judgments, and the 
consciences of the community; but it is 
requisite that those appeals be urged again 
and again, with augmented force and fervor, 
until the evil against which we contend be 
remedied; until the healthy, the happy 
change^ we are so anxious to witness, be 
accomplished. 

It must be obvious to every enlightened 
and rightly constituted mind, that the " Late 
Hour System,^ in all bvanehes of trade, and 
which prevails, to so great an extent, in all 
our cities and large towns, but especially in 
the metropolis, of the Empire, is a glaring 
and pvodigious evil ; — one that is detrimental 
to health ; injurious to intellectual culture ; 
unfavorable to morale; and most seriously 
operating against personal and domestic 
comfortr It is an artificial, cold-hearted, 
inhumane, and most pestiferous arrangement, 
which ought to be corrected, radically al* 
tared; and the more promptly and efiectively 
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it is done, the larger will be the amoont of 
benefit conferred on multitudes, and the 
greater will* be the wisdom and kindness 
displayed. 

There will be, there must be, such a 
change speedily realized. The human mind — 
the growmg intelligence and determination 
of the age — the claims o( hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow'creatures, and large 
numbers of ihem most enlightened, of supe- 
rior intellect, amiable, and ^eKoellent, wiU 
not, cannot, endure its continuance much 
longer. These hardships must cease. These 
fetters must 'be burst asunder. These cir- 
cumstaBces, by which multitades are bo 
depressed, degraded, and injured, must be 
removed. This dire evil must be annihilated. 
And it devolves on the public to effect the 
alteration ; to eradicate what is at once the 
calamity, and, in many respects, the moral 
curse^ of our country, namely, the almost 
universal prevalence of the "Late Hour 
System." We aver honestly, and maintain 
strenuously, that it is in the power of the 
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British Public to accomplish what erery 
humane mind must feel so intensely solici- 
tous to see effected. If the people^ generally, 
were to recognise the great principle for 
which we now contend, and would carry it 
fairly and fully out, that shops should be 
closed universally at an early hour — not 
many months, indeed, not many weeks, would 
elapse, before the auspicious change we so 
ardently desire would be realised, and in- 
effable gladness would pervade the minds, 
and hearts, of multitudes now depressed, and 
rendered physically weak and unhappy, by 
the most unkind and oppressive system of 
business so long in operation. 

To accomplish, however, this change, so 
much needed, and so warmly desired, by 
many thousands of the most deserving of the 
population, the public must give the subject 
its consideration — instant, intelligent, seri- 
ous, and profound consideration. It requires 
thought, and it must have it. The evil will 
never be remedied vnthout reflection; and, 
when the circumstances to which we now 
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refer, are brought before the mind, by en- 
lightened, dispassionate, grave, and compre- 
hensive reflection, and inquiry, we are per- 
suaded, that the oppression inflicted will 
very soon be mitigated — a decisive alteration 
would very quickly be effected. 

The public, also, to abolish the present 
'^Late Hour System'' of business, must 
cherish appropriate sympathy. There must 
be some feeling — some heart — brought to 
the consideration, and thorough investigation 
of the subject. The question must be re- 
garded, and sifted, under the influence of 
kindly and humane emotions. The case of 
multitudes of the young, the delicate, the 
amiable, the intelligent, must be benevolently 
contemplated — no coldness must be disco- 
vered — no mere selfishness must be allowed 
to operate ; and, if these appropriate feelings 
are called into vigorous and general exercise, 
we are convinced that the public would soon 
remove the monster evil we are anxious to 
annihilate. 

The community universally, to abolish the 

F 
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^^Late Hour System/' must seriously and 
firmly resolve that there shall he a chanffe, 
and that they will effect it. There must 
be no hesitation ; no wavering of mind ; no 
vacillation of purpose. It must be ^ fixed 
and undeviating determination'^Bi determi- 
nation, not the result of mere impulse, of 
fitful emotion, of incidental impression; but 
one springing from enlightened and deli- 
berate thought, patient and comprehensive 
inquiry, and high principle. 

And, in connection with this fixed resolve, 
there must be general and active effort put 
forth, ^thout ^y delay, without .any dis- 
position to cavil, to grudge, or to complain. 
It must be regarded not as a favor, but as 
a right — as a matter to which immense 
numbers of the population are entitled. It 
must be viewed as a duty — as an obligation 
of a high and sacred character — one incul- 
cated by the principles and laws of Chris- 
tianity, which require us to ^^ do unto others, 
as we would they should do unto us." If 
the mass of the community, then, first ascer- 
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tain their power to remove the evil we so 
much deplore, and, subsequently, determine 
most vigorously and solemnly to eradicate it, 
it will, unquestionably, be annihilated, and 
without much delay taking place — indeed, 
the work would be done. 

Audiy we deliberately ask, would it not 
conduce, and conduce materialltff to the 
interest of the public, to have a decisive 
alteration effected in relation to the ^^Late 
Hour System" at present maintained ? We 
are persuaded that the entire community 
would realise advantages in every respect; 
and those advantages would be very im- 
portant in their character and influence. 
The anxieties and fears cherished by many, 
if this point were conceded, need not, for 
one moment, be entertained. No loss would 
accrue; no damage would be sustained. 
Indeed, we believe that the public would 
be, in every sense, the gainer. 

Would it not conduce to the interests of 
employers themselves, to discountenance ex- 
isting arrangements, and to have a si^eedb^ 
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alteration made in the present unkind and 
unnatural system ? They would not, we are 
convinced, realise any injury ; but in pro- 
cess of time, when the new arrangement 
should come fully into operation, would be 
materially benefited. They would be much 
more respected and valued by those who 
are employed by them. They would be 
much more readily and cheerfully served. 
There would be more principle associated 
with the discharge of regular engagements 
on the part of those who labor for them. 
They would not be mere hirelings. Appren- 
tices and assistants would see that their 
employers were anxious to be just; to be 
considerate; to be kind; to cherish some- 
thing like generous emotions towards them ; 
and, hence, correspondent feelings on their 
part would be awakened and maintained. 
Thus the advantage would be reciprocal and 
most important ; indeed, the mutual benefits 
would be growing and incalculable. 

And, we ingenuously inquire, would it 
not conduce to the interests of the public 
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generally to have a speedj change effected ? 
If business in all parts of the empire were 
transacted at an earlier period, the public 
would find, in numberless instances, that 
they would be better served. How can 
young men be unceasingly employed, often 
till eleven or twelve o'clock, and even till 
one in the morning — how can young women 
work, day after day, and night after night, 
almost unremittingly, and yet discharge their 
duty as they ought ? How frequently, when 
purchases are made at a late hour in the 
evening, have we observed trickery, artifice, 
yes, gross chicanery practised! If this be 
not the case, often, with those who serve, 
still, there is so much hurry and confiision 
frequently in transacting business at night, 
especially in the large and populous thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, tliose pre-eminently, 
which are peopled by the working and lower 
classes, that articles decidedly inferior are 
palmed off, and hastily received. There is 
no time for examination, for comparison, for 
minute observation and inquiry. Deception, 
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then, is often indulged — cheating is often 
committed ; and palpable injury is sustained 
by purchasers under these circumstances. If 
the public, therefore, wish to be well served^ 
let early hours of business be determined 
on, and constantly maintained. 

Besides, would it not conduce to the in- 
terest of the public to have a more natural 
and healthy state of things in our multitu- 
dinous houses of business prevailing? The 
present system is wrong, radically wrong; 
injurious, radically injurious. It will bear 
no thought. It will stand the test of no 
sound and philosophic examination and in- 
quiry : and, when the pure and radiant light 
of Christianity is thrown upon it, its mon- 
strousness and gross impropriety are glaringly 
palpable. 

Would it not, also, conduce to the per- 
sonal and domestic comfort of the public 
to have the existing ^^Late Hour System^* 
altered? What comfort, to a sound and 
well-regulated mind, is associated with early 
Aours; with being at home during the even- 
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ings, particularly in the autumn and winter — 
not going from one part of an extended 
city, or of the gigantic metropolis, to ano- 
ther, transacting business, when all these 
engagements might be much better fulfilled 
throughout the day. 

And would not the interests of morality 
be promoted, by the abolition of the ^^ Late 
Hour System?'' Young people would be 
more with their parents and guardians in 
the evening, instead of ranging our crowded 
thoroughfares till nine, ten, and sometimes 
even eleven at night, making purchases, 
when surrounded by all the temptations, the 
gross and seductive temptations, prevailing 
in our great cities, and presented on every 
hand, especially in the overgrown metropolis 
of the empire. 

We are firmly and increasingly persuaded, 
then, that if the public, generally, would 
adopt early hours of business, and not devi- 
ate from them, their pecuniary' interests 
would be promoted; their domestic and 
social comfort would be secured; healthy 
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and desirable feelings would be quickened 
and maintained ; and many moral evils which 
might be enumerated, would not only be 
diminished, but effectually counteracted. 

Is it not, then, we boldly and fearlessly 
ask, the duty of the public to abolish this 
evil? to make a consentaneous and most 
vigorous effort, that it may be speedily eradi* 
cated? If the people have the poufer to 
effect a cure, and a radical one ; if it would 
so materially conduce to their own interest, 
in every sense, as well as the interest of 
multitudes dependent on them for subsis- 
tence and comfort, to have the remedy ap- 
plied, are they not bound, most sacrediy 
and imperatively bound, to extirpate the 
disorder, and that as speedily as possible ? 

Their regard for the young should operate. 
Dwell on the multitudes of young persons, 
of either sex, now employed in our innu*- 
merable houses of business^ almost inces- 
santly. Their only day of rest is the Sabbath, 
and often are they deprived of a part of 
that, and unfitted for its enjoyment, by their 
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having been previously so jaded, harassed, 
and exhausted. 

Their regard for the health of tens, in- 
deed hundreds, of thousands, should operate. 
For if, by the present vicious system, the 
health of large numbers suSer, and the 
physical constitutions of many, very many, 
hundreds of the delicate and feeble are 
annually undermined and ruined, the public, 
by continuing the system, in a thoughtless, 
apathetic manner, are, to a great extent, 
responsible for all the results, however evil 
and fatal. 

Their regard for the education of multi- 
tudes of apprentices and assistants should 
operate. Are they to have no time for read* 
ing — for thought — for correspondence— for 
pursuing sound and useful inquiries? Is 
the body to engross all ? Is Mammon to be 
the only god worshipped ? Is the mind, in 
innumerable instances, to be neglected, and 
always to lie waste ? Is that which is most 
valuable to be wantonly sacrificed to Trade ? 
God forbid ! 
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Their regard for the comfort of others 
should operate. Are young men, and yoong 
women, intelligent, and respectably brought 
up, never to rest ? Are they to have no time 
for their meals? Is there to be no period 
allowed for relaxation, except ihej take it 
late at night, when it would be most un- 
seemly, and, in every sense, most pemicioiis, 
to be roaming the streets ? 

Their regard for the respectability and 
moral elevation of multitudes should ope- 
rate. For, while the present system continues, 
young men and women, in thousands of our 
shops, are little better than slaves, than 
beasts of burthen. They are always to worfa> 
to toil, to fag, for the thoughtless and onfeeU 
ing public; and the result isy that they 
become, in very many instances, reckless of 
every thing that is calculated to enlarge and 
improve the mind, or to benefit the heart. 

In a word, their regard for the spirit and 
requirements of Christianity should operate; 
The benevolent and merciful temper of the 
Christian religion should be fell; the law 
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of love which it so beautifully unfolds, and 
inculcates with so much power, should be 
regarded, and that at once. The claims 
which it urges are supreme and pre-eminent* 
None are so weighty and binding, aind they 
should never, nmst never, be despised. 

While the British Public support the pre- 
sent "Late Hour System," they are acting 
as diametrically in oppofsitioju to .the princi- 
ples of the Lord Jesus, and his iteligion, as 
they are to their own interests, .and that of 
others. 

Let, then. Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
and especially professing Christians, thought, 
on your part, be induced — feeling, proper 
feeling be awakened, and the evil will be 
removed. Let selfishness, narrow and base, 
be checked. Let the inordinate love of gain 
be subdued. Let the interests of one be 
regarded as the interests of all. Let nothing 
be viewed in an isolated form. Let the in- 
tellectual, social, and moral improvement of 
the people be studied. Let the precepts of 
the Gospel, so mild, so benignant, so lovely, 
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be embodied in the life, and the evil must 
be annihilated. 

Man, whatever his situation, will be viewed 
as z. fellow-creature — as b, friend — as a 
brother; his condition will be rendered as 
easy, as inviting, as happy, as possible; 
and those plans will be formed — that spirit 
will be breathed — those efforts will be pur- 
sued, by which the best, the permanent, 
interests of the entire community ^ in all its 
departments and relations, will be most 
effectually subserved. 

ONE WILL AID ANOTHER, — 
AND ALL WILL DWELL IN LOVE, 
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MAXIMS FOR EMPLOYERS. 



« 



We seek to gaide«— 
Not blindlj to control.*'— Anon. 



I. Be considerate of others. This is a 
duty — a binding obligation — derolving on 
you, and you must not forget it It is often 
disregarded, in the most apathetic, cold- 
hearted, and cruel manner. Self— self is 
considered, as though there were not ano- 
ther being in the world to be noticed, or 
cared for. 

II. Be kind to those you employ. Be 
not hard, rigorous, unfeeling! Remember 
that very many of them have been respect- 
ably and deUcateiy brought up— that many 
of them hare made early and large sacri- 
fices — that many have rery tender sensibi- 
lities. Let, then, the law of kindness be 
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the governing law in yoar establishments, 
and you, and yoor assistants, whether male 
or female, will be all the better for it. 

III. Have some regard for the health of 
those you employ. And, remember, that 
this is not only expected from you, but is 
absolutely required. It is not only expe- 
dient you should attend to this point merely 
for your own salce, but it is a duty devolv- 
ing on you for the sake of those who la- 
bour assiduously for you. The health of 
numbers of respectable young men and 
women is not to be trifled with, and thrown 
away, to gratify the cupidity of any unfeel- 
ing employers. 

IV. Think of the mental culture of your 
assistants. This is often forgotten, as though 
it were a matter of no importance whatever. 
But is it not of great, of pre-eminent, sig- 
nificance ? Are not young men and women 
under your care, to have their minds watched 
over, as well as their health and morals? 
Is there to be no time for reading? Are 
there to be no opportunities of acquiring 
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sound and valuable knowledge ? Do not be 
so grasping, so grovelling, so hearUess, as to 
deny these high advantages ! Your assist- 
ants have minds, and they will, if they have 
time, read works of a sound and useful 
character. 

V. Give adequate wages to those you 
employ. Reduce not the sum to the small- 
est figures. Consider the age attained — the 
situation occupied — the energy and ability 
possessed — and what a young man or woman 
requires. Show a liberal and generous spirit ; 
it will always be appreciated and admired. 

VI. Promote, to the utmost of your power, 
the domestic comfort of those you employ. 
Let them feel that they have a home ! that 
they realize some of its comforts, and pecu- 
liar enjoyments. Let them, by the regularity 
maintained — by the kindness expressed — ^by 
the interest felt in their welfare^and by the 
provision, in every respect made for them, 
ba reminded of early days, when they had 
all the attention and tender solicitude of 
parents discovered towards them. 
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YII. Cherish appropriate sympathy to- 
wards your assistants. They ha^e many in- 
conveniences— *many hardsbips-^many trials. 
Large numbers are from the country— de- 
prived, in early life, of dear connexions — 
many have been nursed in the lap of com- 
fort. In an extensive establishment in the 
metropolis, how different is their condition ! 
Little leisure— little privacy — little kindness 
— much rough usage. Alleviate their case, as 
far as you possibly can. By your sympathy 
with them, especially when visited with sick- 
ness, and by the manifestation of a feeling 
heart habitually, you may greatly diminish 
their solicitudes, and mitigate their sorrows. 
Such a spirit will be a balm to them indeed. 

VIII. Endeavour to impress the public 
with the necessity of a change. Show them 
that it is not only desirable, and called for, 
but that it is indispensable. Point out to 
ladies particiUarlyy how necessary it is that 
arrangements of business should be very 
dissimilar from what they have been. That 
the present system of late hours ought to 
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be abandoned— might soon be abolished — 
and must be annihilated. By the personal 
expression of your sentiments — by the cir- 
culation of valuable Tracts on the subject — 
and by sustaining public meetings convened 
for this express purpose — you may do much. 
Do it ! Do it ! and let it be seen that you 
are sincere — that you are in earnest ! 

IX. Make those arrangements by which 
the public will be compelled to effect the 
desired alteration. Act in concert. Act from 
principle. Do nothing in a hurry, but pro- 
ceed wisely, promptly, deliberately — and you 
will not, you cannot, labour in vain. There 
will be many difficulties, but they will be 
gradually overcome. There will be much 
complaining, but it will be gradually sup- 
pressed. There will be much opposition, 
but it will be gradually silenced. Only be 
decided^ united^ and persevering, and, in no 
long time, you will accomplish what you 
need — what your assistants so much desire. 
Your shops, your warehouses, will be closed 
at an early hour, and business will be trans- 
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acted when it ought to be, by day, and not 
by night. 

X. Observe the signs of progress in soci- 
ety. Be not indifferent to these. It is not 
wise. We are advancing steadily and snrely; 
yeS| every thing is advancing. Beneficial 
changes every where are taking place. Er- 
rors are being exploded. Old and feeble 
systems are being broken op, and better 
substituted. Do not be behind the age! 
Be resolved to advance yourselves ! The 
late hour system is bad, radically so— abo- 
lish it as soon as possible ! Some of your 
number have set a noble example. Imitate 
them, and do it vigorously and at once! 
The reform will be a noble one. 

XI. Be determined to take less money, 
rather than that those dependent on you 
should suffer. This will evince true prin- 
ciple, and moral heroism. Some must make 
sacrifices, ere the system to which we refer 
is annihilated. Will you not voluntarily 
come forward, and make them? What 
though, atjirsty your pecuniary returns are 
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lessened— you will show your soundness and 
nobleness of principle. You will have the 
testimony of a good conscience. You will 
have God's blessing — and, be assured, all 
will, in a pecuniary sense, be made up in 
the end. If you take ten or twenty pounds 
less daily, by closing early, you will speak 
loudly to others — your principles will be 
tested; and, we predict, that you will not 
long suffer — not be losers for any long 
period. 

XII. Dwell on your responsibility. You 
have a trust, and you must fulfil it. You 
have a charge, and it must be accounted 
for. The numbers committed to your care 
ought to remind you, continually, of your 
responsibility. Their health— their comfort 
— their culture — their morals — you are to 
regard, — over all you are to watch. Many 
employers may not think of this, but God 
does, and He will require a strict and minute 
account at last See that, in this matter, 
you will be able to bear the scrutiny ! 

We lift up our voice as loudly, as earnestly 
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as we can, and, we hope, not unthout effect^ 
on behalf of multitudes of respectable young 
men and young women in the empire, who, 
at present, are suffering grievously and per- 
petually — physically, intellectually, morally, 
religiously — from the wretched and unfiling 
system of Late Hours in transacting business 
so generally maintained. Let us not speak 
in vain ! 
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